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growth in experience, and the affective element which colors knowledge. 
In discussing the refutation of rational psychology, the remark is made that 
" any criticism of Kant's refutation can have its validity established only in 
some theory of knowledge." It does not seem to me that a theory Of 
knowledge is presented which would meet the Kantian objection that the 
rational psychology which is vindicated by the author deals with the self as 
Erscheinung systematized by categories of the understanding. Here, 
surely, the Hegelian conception of knowledge and reality would have been 
of value as a basis of criticism. 

The style in which the book is written cannot be commended. Words and 
expressions are used, such as ' pregnated,' ' substratal,' 'chameleonized,' 
which, if allowable, are surely unnecessary. The same criticism applies to 
sentences such as these : " Science lurches a metaphysical right . . ."; "The 
rigid exclusion of all unmathematical formulae is a petrified pulse throbbed 
by the elation from the cosmological triumphs of physics." Misprints are by 
no means infrequent. The following instance of a German quotation is not 
the only one of its kind : " For ' phenomena ' as such, ' bedarf der function- 
endes Denkens in keiner Weise.' " W G Smith 

The Power of Thought ; What it is and What it does. By John 
Douglas Sterrett. With an introduction by J. Mark Baldwin, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Princeton University. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1896. — pp. xiv, 320. 

We have here a work that bears about the same resemblance to an ordi- 
nary treatise on psychology as Carlyle's French Revolution does to an 
ordinary history, — an impressionist's picture of the human soul in its 
characteristic activity of thinking and willing. It is a book of a single 
idea : Thought is Power. By virtue of man's rational acquisitions and 
reflections, and by virtue of nothing else, is man an active, free, and respon- 
sible being. This thesis is maintained, not by a progressive argument of 
successive analyses and syntheses, but by a circle of bold insights flashed 
upon their single centre from all possible directions. In short, the work 
in outward form is literary rather than scientific. It is, however, the 
thoughtful product of a thoughtful mind, and as such is none the less 
valuable to the scientific psychologist for its literary form. 

The frankly dualistic standpoint of the book is explicitly stated in the 
chapter on Mind and Brain. " Here we see two activities in severe con- 
trast, one of mind and one of brain, confronting each other, and interacting, 
at the moment of contact. ... It is through their organic union that mind 
enters upon its appointed mission of discovering that which is denied to 
brain, — voluntary impulsions, rational satisfactions, and the joy and 
triumph of free determinations. And in discovering all these, it is dis- 
covering powers consciously its own, and reaffirmed in their continual 
employment." 
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The chapter on Conceptive Presentations contains the more general 
metaphysical statements. " Being what it is through the thought of an 
omniscient thinker, our finite thought can remark the evidences of his shap- 
ing intelligence behind and beyond the phenomenal manifestations. . . . 
For what is orderly is so because all work tells some tale of its construc- 
tor to any mind that can afford to frame a thought or devise a work of 
its own. . . . Mind can affirm evidences of mind. But this mind must 
do more than simply observe phenomena. It must pass beyond the phe- 
nomenal manifestations of truth, if it would be a constructive power. . . . 
Thought is not a mere inclosed subjectivity, content with the literary 
aspects of its acquisitions, but a self-conserving energy, discovering infor- 
mations whose salient function is a constructive support for conduct." In 
the chapter on Moral Conceptions we find still further expressions of the 
same central theme that thought is power. " Man is free by right of infor- 
mations achieved by his unique intellectual efforts. . . . There can be no 
personal responsibility until the actor has consciously informed himself of 
the constraint, or urgency, which signalizes the authority of moral convic- 
tions. . . . Whence this obligation in morals ; on what does it found? 
Our answer is that man, as a unit of power over conduct, frames a judg- 
ment of the good or bad qualities in his acts, and conceives or affirms 
himself to be personally responsible for their commission. And this 
power to evaluate acts as good or bad, places him in a rank by himself 
among terrestrial creatures. . . . Man has committed to him the strictly 
human charge of doing right or wrong, in deference to a conception of the 
steps and extent of the obligation." 

The most important application which our author makes of his doctrine 
that thought is power, is to the problem of human freedom. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to different phases of this question. What seems to me 
the one really significant contribution to this perennial problem is the 
express repudiation of will as a self-acting power, and the attempt to 
establish freedom on the immediate efficiency of thought itself. In elimi- 
nating will as a faculty and identifying volition with ideation, the work is 
in accord with the most recent psychology. " The act of thinking is the 
life of the mind, and every such act involves the unbroken continuity and 
identity of that life in every stage of conception and action. . . . Man's 
freedom lies in the sturdy continuity of his discursive methods, whereby 
thought, at each instant, renews and founds on the competency it had 
reached in the previous indivisible instant " (p. 256). " It does not con- 
sist in any efficiency separate from that of thought. It is not to be found 
in the will, viewed as an independent, self-acting, free cause. . . . There is 
no such thing as the will acting upon or for the man, or upon or for his 
reasons, and imparting to either or both a voluntary efficiency not already 
theirs. The man himself, as rational, controls himself by the power of his 
reasons, effectuating choice by the conscious employment of the power of 
his ideas in all he does " (p. 281). 
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The quotations given have been selected as representative of the thought 
of the book. They do not adequately represent its vigor and picturesque- 
ness of expression, literary flavor, and general excellence of style. We can 
agree most heartily with the high praise that Professor Baldwin gives the 
book in his introduction, but we must demur at his suggestion that it will 
be found " available by teachers in search of a text-book in the elements of 
psychology." A critical examination of the work in the light of technical 
psychology might, however, afford excellent training for a class in advanced 
psychology already well grounded in the elements. 

F. C. French. 



The Individual and the State: An Essay on Justice. By Thomas 
Wardlaw Taylor, Jr., M.A., Barrister at Law (Manitoba), and late 
Fellow of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. A Thesis 
accepted by the Faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896. — pp. 88. 

In this very thoughtful study by Dr. Taylor, we find first a brief sketch 
of the rationalization of society and of the slow process by which, as society 
developed, the individual became conscious of himself as a separate factor 
in society, and of his own development as an end to be striven for. This is 
followed by a critical discussion of the doctrines of social equality and of 
individual liberty, with the normal antagonism between the two. This dis- 
cussion in turn leads up to the consideration of the ideal of Justice as viewed 
from these two standpoints. 

The present is not an age in which either of the two standpoints is gen- 
erally accepted, and in actual life neither is fully attained except in specula- 
tive theory. Both free personality and the limiting power of the state are 
recognized, — one as the moving power in society, tending toward change 
and progress, the other as the power making for stability and permanence. 
" The State, as the organ of conservation, is constantly using its power to 
repress individuality, but it cannot do so completely, for personality is the 
source of all its activity, and the most tyrannical government must at least 
foster the individuality of its instruments of oppression. . . . For existing 
society, Justice can consist neither in the triumph of the individual, nor in 
the attainment of a complete social solidarity. The progress of humanity 
has been an oscillation between these two extremes, and if an objective 
standard of justice is ever to be obtained it must be by determining the 
middle course which that progress is pursuing." 

To get an ideal of Justice there must be determined the ideal end of the 
state. This cannot be either the end which the state actually fulfils, or 
the end which it consciously places before itself to-day, but must be the end 
which the state "ought to and will serve in a more advanced stage of 
development." Such a knowledge is, of course, metaphysical. The author 
in the concluding words of the book sums up clearly his position : " Until 



